THE  FOUR  GEORGES
has been under the cloud of Thackeray's misrepresenta-
tion in Henry Esmond, but it is now generally realized
that in rejecting him for his boorish German relative
Great Britain was definitely the loser.1
For some months it appeared as if the nation was
prepared to accept the change of dynasty without demur.
George duly came over from Hanover, and was crowned.
To quote Bolingbroke, "There was a perfect calm and
universal submission through the whole kingdom."2
Whether the Tory submission was quite as complete as
Bolingbroke, writing his apologia three years later, would
have us believe, or whether is was due to the failure of
the Tory leaders, not least Bolingbroke himself, to act
at the critical moment, is another matter. What is
clear is that the effect of the stupefaction soon began to
wear off, and not the least important reason for this was
the avowed determination of the victorious Whigs to
ensure that they alone should enjoy the sweets of office
under the new monarch. A little more moderation on
the part of George and his ministers, and there might
have been no Fifteen at all, for the Jacobites would have
been deprived even of the poor leaders they had. Boling-
broke was dismissed about a month after the Queen's
death, and he spent the autumn and winter in the
country, where he has left it upon record that he found
the tide of Jacobite feeling steadily rising.3 Parliament
met in March 1715, and when it proceeded to arraign
the ministers of the previous reign, the rumblings of the
coming storm became audible. To Bolingbroke discretion
seemed the better part of valour, and in the same month
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